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Does the President’s Security Order Threaten 
the People’s Right to Information? 


Announcer: 

Tonight your Town Meeting 
‘Originates from one of the most 
‘unusual auditorium in America, 
(the Glass Center of the world- 
ffamous Corning Glass Works in 
(Corning, New York. We are the 
sguests of the Corning Junior 
(Chamber of Commerce with the 
(Corning Glass Works cooperat- 
ling in this city-wide event. 
| The Glass Center was opened 
last May when the Glass Works 
ommemorated its 100th Anniver- 
sary and has since been visited 
y 350,000 persons. Housing a 
6eries of exhibits on the art, science, 
and industry of glass making, the 
ery modern center also includes 
museum, library, employees’ 
cecreational facilities and a com- 
plete factory where the visitor 
may see Steuben crystal in actual 
production. 

The auditorium is the focal point 
of many community projects. Town 
Hall congratulates the Junior 
chamber of Commerce and _ the 
anagement of the Corning Glass 
orks for their spirit of coopera- 
dion for community betterment. 

And now to preside as moderator 
r tonight’s discussion, here is the 
vell-known author, lecturer, and 
rofessor of Philosophy at Rutgers 
Jniversity, Dr. Houston Peterson. 


loderator Peterson: 

Good evening, friends. Our 
(own Hall group has had an ex- 
iting day studying the exhibits 
nd the history of the art of glass- 
aaking in this beautiful building, 
nd especially in watching won- 
erful craftsmen in the act of 
onverting molten glass into the 
nished products which have made 
porning glass and Steuben crystal 
mous the world over. We even 


saw the rejected predecessor of 
the huge 200-inch mirror disc 
which is now in the Hale Tele- 
scope at Mt. Palomar. 


But let’s get back to our own 
microscope to examine the ques- 
tion of the evening: “Does the 
President’s Security Order Threaten 
the People’s Right to Informa- 
tion?” We Americans are com- 
mitted to freedom of thought, 
speech, and press to the greatest 
extent possible. We believe in 
decision and action, but back of 
decision lies deliberation and back 
of deliberation lies information— 
the first step in the rational proc- 
ess. 

Of course, anyone will admit, 
I suppose, that some restrictions 
must be placed on the passing out 
of information in a time of great 
national danger. But how much 
restriction? At what point? And 
under whose orders? 


Last fall, President Truman put 
forth an Executive Order regard- 
ing security information which has 
been widely criticized, especially 
by practicing journalists. This 
evening we have with us Mr. Ed- 
ward R. Trapnell, a journalist of 
wide experience, who was Asso- 
ciate Director of the Information 
Service of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and is Executive Secretary 
to a special committee set up to 
administer that executive order. 
We have with us, also, another 
journalist of wide experience, Mr. 
James Russell Wiggins, who has 
served on the staffs of the S¢. Paul 
Dispatch and St. Paul Pioneer 
Press, was assistant to the pub- 
lisher of the New York Times and 
since 1945 has been Managing 
Editor of the Washington Post. 


I might add quite an important 


little point—that Mr. Wiggins is 
Chairman of the Freedom of In- 
formation Committee of the Asso- 
ciated Press Managing Editors, so 
his relationship to the order will 
appear a little later. 

Now as Mr. Trapnell is work- 
ing in the Government, let us 
ask him precisely what his under- 
standing is of the President’s much 
debated security order. Mr. Trap- 
nell. 


Mr. Trapnell: 


Thank you, Dr. Peterson. Ex- 
ecutive Order 10290 is a Presi- 
dential Directive to the Executive 
Branch of the Government issued 
last September 25 designed to do 
two things. First, to insure the 
safeguarding of that information 
within the Government which truly 
and positively and specifically is 
determined to affect our national 
security if disclosed to a potential 
enemy. 

The second purpose of the order 
is to assure that the security safe- 
guards, which have been applied 
throughout the government for 
many, many years in one form or 
another, are not used to withhold 
from the public information which 
does not affect the national secu- 
rity. 

Our question tonight is, “Does 
the President’s Security Order 
Threaten Our Right to Informa- 
tion?” I say it does not. It is a 
major step forward toward insur- 
ing that the security safeguards 
which we permit our Government 
to practice in order to avoid di- 
vulging information which would 
impair our ability to defend our- 
selves—to insure that these safe- 
guards are not used to withhold 
information not affecting our secu- 
rity. 

Moderator Peterson: 


Thank you, Mr. Trapnell. Now, 
Mr. Wiggins, will you feel per- 


fectly free and secure in cumment- 
ing as tenderly or as toughly as 
you like on Mr. Trapnell’s re- 
marks, and then let the chips take 
care of themselves? Mr. Wiggins. 


Mr. Wiggins: 

Our democratic government 
must be responsive to public opin- 
ion if it is to function properly. 
Information is the raw material 
of that opinion, and to any degree 
that it is restrained, the function- 
ing of democratic government is 
restrained. This order, in the 
opinion of a great many American 
editors, restrains an access to in- 
formation that the American people 
ought to enjoy unhampered. 


I would make it clear at the 
outset that there is little objection 
to the order insofar as it pro- 
vides for the uniform handling of 
material originating in the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the De- 
fense establishments and the State 
Department. 

Our objection lies principally 
against the extension to all the ex- 
ecutive agencies of government of 
classifications based on security 
which hereto have been utilized by 
the military establishments alone. 
We feel that there is no proper 
showing of necessity for this 
wholesale extension of a system of 
classification, and our feeling has 
been bulwarked by the fact that out 
of eighty-six agencies that we have 
canvassed since the order went into 
effect, 70 of them have found no 
occasion yet to use the order and 
many of them feel that they never 
will have any occasion to use it. 


Moreover, when the order was 
put into effect, most of the ex- 
amples of the breach of security 
that were cited were examples of 
the breach of existing security 
and classification regulations that 
demonstrated the need for a greater 
discipline inside the government, 


irather than for an extension in 
(the classification of more material. 


We object to the use of the 
(term “national security” through- 
cout this order. We have found 
iin the past decades that this is 
an integral part of a vocabulary 
‘of every totalitarian regime. Our 
‘delegation in the United Nations 
fought persistently in the con- 
‘sideration of two international con- 
‘ventions against the use of the 
word “national security” as the 
‘foundation for the institution of 
any kind of censorship, contend- 
ing that in the democratic world 
only military security ought to be 
warranty for secrecy. 

The order is supposed to set 
ep uniform standards. Actually 
it does not set up uniform stand- 
atds. It provides minimum stand- 
ards, and all of the agencies of 
the government that are blanketed 
under it are free as they were 
before to have more severe stand- 
ards if they choose to apply them, 
and no one can say at any given 
fhoment exactly what the word 
“top secret’? means unless he 
knows which agency it originated 
in. 

The classification descriptions 
themselves are vague, the power to 
classify is disbursed all over the 
government, and may be delegated 
by agency heads to anyone any- 
where. There is no system of con- 
current review. There is no method 
of assuring that a pious injunction 
not to over-classify will be fol- 
lowed. 

These are some of our objections 
to the order; we have some others. 


Dr. Peterson: Thank you, Mr. 
Wiggins. Now, Mr. Trapnell, 
hat was a rather sweeping com- 
nent, if not refutation. What 
ybout this dangerous phrase in 
Mr. Wiggins’ remarks, ‘national 
curity?” Do you think that is 


as pernicious a phrase as he in- 
dicates ? 


Mr. Trapnell: I think Mr. Wig- 
gins will agree that it is a very 
difficult phrase to define. As a 
matter of fact, I think he at- 
tempted to define it last fall in 
connection with an exchange of 
correspondence that he had in his 
position as Chairman of a Com- 
mittee of the Associated Press 
Managing Editors. 

The question, “Does this Order 
Threaten Our Right to Informa- 
tion,’ I think, must be kept in 
mind against the background of 
what existed prior to the issuance 
of this order. The injunction 
against the classification, which 
means the assigning of security 
terms to information which has 
been found to affect our national 
security—and this phrase can be 
defined in precise cases—pious as 
the injunction may appear to be, 
in the opinion of a great many 
editors, it is the first time in the 
history of the United States that 
we ever had such an injunction, 
and IJ say it is a very important 
injunction and an injunction that 
should be defended and supported 
by the press, because it is in the 
interest of freedom of the press 
that the President put that in- 
junction in the order, and we had 
never before had such an injunc- 
tion from any body. 


Mr. Wiggins: During the whole 
period of the world war, we had 
in existence two agencies which 
were directly under the President, 
which took care of the matter of 
enforcing an injunction against 
over-classification, and they did 
operate to see to it that the plea 
against over-classification was just 
more than a pious injunction. The 
OWI and the Office of Censor- 
ship exercised that function. 


One of the things that we object 


to here is that while an assertion 
is made several times in the order, 
that agencies are not to over- 
classify, the control and administra- 
tion of the order is sufficiently re- 
mote from the agencies themselves 
so that there is no provision for any 
concurrent check or instant review 
of a decision of any agency to 
permanently blanket something be- 
hind a top security classification 
where it will not be accessible to 
the people of the United States. 

During the war, the agencies 
that controlled censorship were 
independent of any of the agencies 
of government. The operation of 
the classification order has been 
intrusted to the National Security 
Council, which in turn has dele- 
gated it to an interdepartmental 
security commission which has in 
turn appointed a sub-committee 
to administer this law. 

All of the members of the sub- 
committee are the employees of 
agencies which have to do with 
the classification of material and 
are in no independent position to 
go back to their principals and 
tell them that they have over- 
classified or mis-classified anything. 


Mr. Trapnell: Do you _ recall 
that in 1948 the then Secretary 
of Defense, the late Mr. For- 


restal, proposed just such a thing, 
and he wanted the press to step in 


and help exercise some of this 
judgment? He was quickly and 
properly told that this was the 


function and responsibility of the 
agencies which had _ responsibility 
for the execution of the program, 
and they must also have respon- 
sibility for the security of the 
program, if it required security. 
The proposal was that the press 
step in and look over the shoulder 
of the agencies. I don’t see that 
this has any merit. 


Mr. Wiggins: I’m not sure that 
the press should assume this role. 
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Men are understandably reluctant 
to fashion the noose for their 
own necks, but I do think there 
ought to be an independent agency. 
I agree that it ought to be an em- 
ployee of the Government, but it 
ought to be an individual with 
sufficient power, and I’m merely 
arguing for more power for Mr. 
Trapnell, but he doesn’t seem to 
want it. 

Mr. Trapnell: Two things about 
this. You seem to propose the 
czar theory, which I would think 
you as Managing Editor of one 
of the most liberal and aggressive 
and influential papers in the coun- 
try would be the last to endorse. 

Mr. Wiggins: Well, I’m just 
against having the little individuals 
down in the bureaus, who are 
without training or preparation, 
for the elaborate and complicated 
business of deciding when a given 
piece of information is of suf- 
ficient jeopardy to the country so 
that it should be withheld from 
the people. This authority that is 
disbursed all over the government 
I am confident ultimately will be 
frequently abused. As an intel- 
ligence officer myself, I know that 
there is a wholesale disposition 
among the people who have this 
power to over-classify. I think 
there will continue to be. 

Mr. Trapnell: I’m very glad you 
brought this point up, because 
for the first time this ozder starts 
putting some controls on the au- 
thority to classify. Prior to the 
issuance of this order by President 
Truman, the press criticism of 
the order last year that any clerk 
in the Government could pick up 
a stamp which said “confidential” 
and put it on a document and 
there it was and it stuck, may 
have been truer than we realize; 
but there was no injunction, pious 
ot otherwise, which required any 
control of the exercise of this 


authority to classify, and that is 
one thing that this order requires 
and one thing that our sub-com- 
mittee, lowly clerks though we 
umay be, Russ, is doing. 

_ Mr. Wiggins: As long as the 
practice is restricted to Defense 
establishments and to the State 
Department, I think that most 
newspaper people had a great 
teluctance to criticize. I think 
[hey were too reluctant to criticize, 
pecause the definition of ‘“con- 
fidential”’ used in many of the 
military agencies was entirely too 
proad, as I am sure Mr. Trapnell 
nimself feels. I believe the con- 
faidential definition had a reference 
co anything that was damaging to 
fhe prestige of the country. I 
think one of the definitions had 
something to do with anything 
‘hat might cause undue embarr- 
gssment to an individual. 


Mr. Trapnell: And the Presi- 
dent’s order, Russ, if you'll permit 
wsother interruption, got that 
anguage from the Head of the 
epartment of Defense Regula- 
ions. This is a major step for- 
vard, I believe, for 'the press. 


Mr. Wiggins: I hope it’s out of 
hem, but I haven’t seen any of 
heir published AR-380-5 yet, nor 
iave I seen the Defense establish- 
nents published list. 


Mr. Trapnell: Our committee 
1asn’t approved them. We haven't 
pproved any because none of the 
gency regulations have yet come 
ip to the standards prescribed in 
he President’s order. 


Dr. Peterson: Well, Mr. Trap- 
ell, just an interruption. I won- 
ler if you would run through very 
uickly for us the four types of 
lassified information. We may 
et the impression here that the 
yhole thing is crude and sloppy. 
think you have four levels, don’t 
ou, of so-called classified informa- 


tion? Tell us a moment about 


that. 

Mr. Trapnell: We now have four 
levels. The fourth level came 
into use during World War II. 
Prior to that time and going back 
to a time which seems to stem al- 
most from Revolutionary days, we 
had three classifications: secret, 
confidential, and restricted, in de- 
scending order of importance and 
value of the information put under 
such markings or classifications. 
During World War II we found 
the British had still a fourth 
classification, which I believe was 
called ‘“‘limited secret” or some 
word of that type, and a fourth 
classification was put in on top of 
our other classifiactions called “top 
secret” and was used. throughout 
the war. The “top secret” classifica- 
tion is rarely used and the distribu- 
tion of documents bearing such a 
marking is very limited, and the 
authority to assign such a classi- 
fication to information is likewise 
limited. 


Dr. Peterson: Thank you, Mr. 
Trapnell. Now, Mr. Wiggins, I'd 
like to ask you a question. You 
can’t of course, being the man 
you are, talk about that which you 
do not know, but could you give 
us a concrete case, actual or im- 
aginary, where information was 
withheld and therefore in your 
eyes a country or section of it was 
damaged? You feel that countries 
or peoples are damaged by the 
withholding of information. Now 
give us a kind of vivid case, per- 
haps imaginary, perhaps historical. 


Mr. Wiggins: Well, it would 
be very difficult to give you an 
example out of the operation of 
the present law, because one can- 
not know what has been withheld. 
You don’t have access to the files 
that would disclose what has been 
withheld. 


Mr. Trapnell: Could you have 
known this before the issuance of 
the President’s order, and was 
there anybody looking at the prac- 
tice of these classification safe- 
guards before the existence of the 
order? 


Mr. Wiggins: ‘There were only 
four agencies locking it up, and 
now there are eighty-six—that’s 
one of the differences. 


Mr. Trapnell: Our sub-commit- 
tee is reviewing the regulations of 
the agencies to insure their con- 
formance with the  President’s 
order. We have received, I think, 
twenty-five sets. You will be 
happy to know that we rejected 
one set and threw them back very 
quickly because they sent us an 
old set dating from about 1905 
which had in it language which 
said you could classify information 
which may cause serious admin- 
istrative difficulties. The Presi- 
dent’s order gets this stuff out of 
those regulations. 


Mr. Wiggins: Well, this is one 
of the objections I have to the 
operation of the order. I think 
that in a period of crisis such as 
this, democratic peoples must fore- 
go an absolute and complete 
knowledge to the information 
about their military affairs, that 


they really require in order to 
make adequate judgments upon 
issues. 


When they do forego that kind 
of access to information I think 
they ought to do it under the most 
clearly prescribed rules and defini- 
tions. They ought to know exactly 
what categories of information are 
being withheld from them; they 
ought to know precisely the defi- 
nition of the security classifications 
that is guiding the administrative 
agencies. I submit that since Sep- 
tember 25, when this order was 
promulgated, until this moment, 


there has been no public announce- 
ment of the definition of the 
classification definitions that are 
guiding Mr. Trapnell’s committee. 


Mr. Trapnell: But there was no 
public order before the issuance 
of this order, Russ. I believe that 
if you will give us a little time 
to bring these agency regulations 
into order into conformance with 
the President’s order you can have 
that. Furthermore you can have a 
lot of it now, but since we’ve had 
this sub-committee there hasn't 
been a single newspaper reporter 
in Washington that has come 
around to ask us what we are 
doing. There has not been a 
single complaint under this order 
since its issuance. 


Mr. Wiggins: Well I shall have 
to differ with you on the report- 
ers. We send out 24 reporters 
to canvass all the agencies of gov- 
ernment, and I interviewed you 
myself, Mr. Trapnell, so I shali 
have to differ with you on that. 


Mr. Trapnell: I enjoyed the 
lunch I had at the Washington 
Post one day, Russ, but I didn’ 
realize it was an interview. 


Mr. Wiggins: Well, we're subtle 
I would like to say in all serious: 
ness that newspapers acknowledgs 
that this is a very serious problem 
The question is how much secrecy 
can we have without greatly in 
juring ourselves, and how muct 


information can we disseminate 
without seriously helping ou 
enemies. 


Now these things are not alto 
gether simple. Almost any con 
ceivable sort of information abou 
this country is of some utility an 
use to a foreign power. For ex 
ample, the most useful kind o 
information has to do with a cour 
try’s food supply, and under th 
theory that this is useful to Sovie 


Russia, we might suppress the 
crop report. But we know that 
the knowledge that’s in the crop 
report is essential to the operation 
of American agriculture. 

Now the most vital kind of 
iinformation to an enemy is infor- 
mation about the extent of our 
iindustrial production, and if we 
(could obscure that information and 
[prevent the enemy from getting 
iit, it would be of some utility 
ito do so, but to do so would be 
(to deprive American industry of 
ithe knowledge and information 
ithat’s essential to the continua- 
(tion of our high rate of production 


and we can’t hurt them a little 
without hurting ourselves more. 
And what we want to be sure of 
is that whenever a decision is 
made on information, somebody 
looks at it and says, “This infor- 
mation, although it is of some 
utility to this country, is of such 
vital use to the enemy that prob- 
ably it ought to be suppressed.” Or 
we want them to look at it and 
say, “This information, although 
it is of some little use to the 
enemy, is of such great use to our 
own citizens that it cannot be 
suppressed.” We wish to be sure 
both sides are always considered. 


SUESTAION SS, ~RUEASE! 


Dr. Peterson: Thank you very 
much, Mr. Wiggins. Mr. Trapnell, 
Pm going to give you the first 
question. 

Man: Mr. Trapnell, how long 
ean this order last and who has 
the power to amend it? 

Dr. Peterson: How long will 
this order last and who has the 
power to amend it, Mr. Trapnell? 

Mr. Trapnell: An executive 
order is a directive by the Presi- 
dent and he can change it at any 
time. 

Dr. Peterson: So it’s an arbitrary 
act and not a question of any 
formal amendment? 

Mr. Trapnell: Well, what do 
you mean? 

Dr. Peterson: Like a constitu- 
tional amendment. He was think- 
ing of something of that sort. 


Mr. Trapnell: No, this is a 
directive by the President in his 
‘apacity as the Chief Executive and 
ye can change it at any time he 
ees the need for it. But this is 
10t an arbitrary act, Mr. Peterson. 


Dr. Peterson: I didn’t use the 
word arbitrary in the unpleasant 
sense. Mr. Wiggins? 

Mr. Wiggins: 1 think it an in- 
teresting question. When we 
entered into censorship in World 
War I and in World War II, we 
were entering upon a self-limiting 
period in which we voluntarily 
denied a certain amount of infor- 
mation. When we enter upon this 
restriction today, we know that we 
face a contest that may last a half 
a century, and the morals and 
the customs and the habits of the 
American people in that time may 
be so fixed and the spread of 
secrecy sO pervasive that we do 
permanent harm to our democratic 
institutions. 

Mr. Trapnell: Russ, that’s why 
the President had to take this step 
and issue such an order to prevent 
the extension of those safeguards 
to information that does not affect 
the security of the country. 

Dr. Peterson: Stay right here, 
Mr. Trapnell. Here’s another ques- 
tion for you, sir. 


Man: Mr. Trapnell, how is the 
order administered ? 


Mr. Trapnell: If it’s proper to 
use the term “administer” an 
executive order, we have a sub- 
commitee set up in the structure 
of the National Security Council. 
It’s quite a complex structure, as 
a matter of fact. We are a sub- 
committee of a committee. But the 
sub-committee is attempting to 
make these five steps: 

First, to insure that all of the 
agency regulations — and we find 
that they all had them, even before 
this order was issued—that all of 
these agency regulations have ade- 


quate prohibitions against the 
classifications of non-security in- 
formation. 


Second, that there is effective 
control of the authority to classify 
and that somebody topside in the 
agency has to stand and answer 
when there is a question on 
whether the classification judgment 
is correct. 

The third step is to insure that 
the agencies have positive and con- 
tinuing review for purposes of 
downgrading and that they have 
established informal machinery for 
prompt and effective review for 
declassification purposes. 

Fourth, that they have education 
and training programs for their 
employees for using this thing. 

Fifth, that they have a record 
or reporting or inspection system 
of some kind that will enable us 
to check on whether they are fol- 
lowing out the order. 


Dr. Peterson: Thank you, Mr. 
Trapnell. That covers several ques- 
tions from our preliminary discus- 
sion. 


Lady: Mr. Wiggins, does the 
Administration feel that the public 
is incompetent to judge right from 
wrong? 
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Mr. Wiggins: I really don’t 
know what the Administration 
feels. I have no knowledge of 
their internal workings. I must say 
that I think we ought to be care- 
ful in the discussions of this issue 
and related issues not to seek out 
a challenge always of the motive. 
Some of our mest earnest and con- 
scientious presidents have mis- 
guidedly felt compelled to invoke 
the most arbitrary secrecy regula- 
tions. George Washington tried 
his best to keep the American 
people from finding out about the 
Jay Treaty. John Adams, that 
rugged and stern New Englander, 
tried to do his best to enforce the 
Alien and Sedition laws. The good 
motives or the bad motives of the 
individual administrations or presi- 
dents are really probably beside 
the point, but the vital thing is 
what may be the result of the regu- 
lation. 


Dr. Peterson: Thank you, Mr. 
Wiggins. Now let’s continue our 
discussion with another question 
for Mr. Trapell. 


Man: Mr. Trapnell, how did 
Margaret Bourke-White obtain per- 
mission to photograph our new 
plane with this order enforced? 


Mr. Trapnell: Well, I don’t 
know how Miss White arranged 
to get the photograph, but the 
order would have no effect if a 
judgment hadn’t previously been 
made that there was no objection 
on any security grounds to have 
photographs of the plane pub- 
lished. 


Man: Mr. Wiggins, would it be 
possible to have a neutral commit- 
tee selected with care to screen the 
war news for the people, rather 
than a spokesman for the party 
in power? 

Dr. Peterson: Mr. Wiggins, it’s 
a tather tough one. 


Mr. Wiggins: 1 think you can- 
hot entirely remove responsibility 
der our system from the admin- 
istration in power and set up a 
strictly outside agency. I don’t 
<now that this has ever been at- 
tempted in this field. As far as 
war news itself is concerned, I 
asten to say that I think the pres- 
pat system is probably essential; 
that is, the commander in the 
theater must in the final analysis 
pe responsible for the degree of 
nformation that is permitted to 
eave that theater. 


Dr. Peterson: Now, Mr. Trap- 
nell, we have another question for 
you, sir. 


Man: Mr. Trapnell, are former 
eecurity regulations so indequate 
as to require such an order? 


Mr. Trapnell: I would hardly 
say they are inadequate. I think 
there was considerable lack of uni- 
cormity in a number of agencies. 
Mr. Wiggins made the point that 
such a security regulation is proper 
‘6r the State Department and the 
Jepartment of Defense but not for 
other agencies. I would like to 
uubmit that in the kind of a situa- 
ion we are in now and were in 
n World War II, many, many 
igencies of the government have 
very important defense work, and 
‘ou can just run down the list of 
he defense transportation agencies 
naking up alternate routings for 
nilitary freight in case the main 
lassification yard or main railroad 
narshalling yard is bombed out, 
he location of stocks of petrol oil 
nd lubricants. These things are 
one in the Defense Transportation 
gency. 

The Bureau of Standards has 
eveloped many very important de- 
ase mechanisms and weapon 
atts. The Department of Agri- 
ulture does a great deal of secret 
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defense work. You simply: cannot 
draw a line around certain agencies 
and say “these shall have security 
tegulations and others shall not” 
everytime we extend a contract, 
and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion has many contracts through- 
out the government, to get other 
agencies who have special com- 
petence to do jobs for us. And 
if every time there was another 
agency called on to do a defense 
job if you had to reissue the 
order, all this would do is tell 
the enemy intelligence agents that 
you've got a secret job going on 
over here. 


Dr. Peterson: Next question 
here. 
Lady: Mr. Wiggins, what 


guarantee have we that heads of 
departments may not cover up in- 
efficiency by exercising this re- 
striction ? 


Mr. Wiggins: Well, that is one 
of the things about which there is 
some apprehension. Mr. Trap- 
nell’s committee is supposed to 
give over-all scrutiny to the opera- 
tion of the act, but it cannot give 
concurrent or immediate study to 
any action, and something that 
really is not a security matter at 
all, but really a matter of in- 
efficiency, might be concealed, at 
least until it came to the atten- 
tion of the committee. 


Dr. Peterson: Mr. Trapnell com- 
ing in on this also. 


Mr. Trapnell: I can only say on 
that that there is no guarantee. 
There was none before the issuance 
of the order and there is none 
now, except an alert and free press 
which eventually will call to task 
the offending agency head, who- 
ever he may be. Mr. Wiggins will 
tell you, of course, the reporters 
can’t find these things out. I find 
reporters ate quite clever, and he 


manages one of the ablest staffs 
of reporters there in Washington. 


Man: Mr. Wiggins, should not 
official groups be able to discuss 
problems confidentially until they 
can examine all the facts, make 
up their own minds before an- 
nouncing their recommendations as 
a group? 

Mr. Wiggins: Well, there has 
been a principle in the English- 
speaking world since the middle 
of the 17th Century that the pub- 
lic need to know about the dis- 
cussion of public policy in ad- 
vance of the arrival at a decision, 
and not just after a conclusion has 
been reached when the debate of 
the people becomes futile and the 
Operation of the act is already in 
effect. I think the classification 
act itself is a good demonstration 
of bow difficult it is to change an 
act of government once it has been 
put on the record. 


Dr. Peterson: 
here. 


Next question 


Man: This is a question for 
Mr. Trapnell, which I think was 
not specifically answered in his 
discussion of the administration of 
this order. At what organizational 
level is the actual decision made 
as to a given piece of informa- 
tion being top secret, secret, con- 
fidential or restricted ? 


Mr. Trapnell: The level at which 
the first judgment is made may be, 
for example, the chemist at the 
laboratory bench who develops a 
new and important formula, and 
it’s his obligation to immediately 
stamp this thing by whatever 
classification he thinks it needs if 
he believes it has great defense 
value. Then his judgment must 
be checked and reviewed up the 
line by people in positions of 
responsibility who then have to 
answer for it. 
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Man: Mr. Wiggins, under your 
idea, your system, what informa- 
tion would you withhold, if any, 
from the public? 


Mr. Wiggins: I think that this is |i 


a question that has to be decided 
as I suggested upon a weighing 
of the central issues involved in 


each document or piece of mate- | 


rial. That is, does the information 
here involved furnish to the enemy 
intelligence that will be of such 
use to them to as to outweigh its 
importance to the American people? 
And on each occasion that the 
question of security arises, 
balance of consideration has 
be weighed. And in the present 
state of the world, there are a 
great many things that are cer- 
tainly going to have to be kept 
secret. Many of the things, of 
course, in the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and in the Defense and 
the State establishments are going 
to have to be withheld in ordinary 
prudence to prevent them from fall- 
ing into the hands of the enemy. 


Mr. Trapnell: May I interject a 
question to Mr. Wiggins? Would 
you permit the Forest Products 
Laboratory in Wisconsin which is 
an agency of the Department of 
Agriculture to classify work they 
have done for the Department of 
Defense in developing wood sub- 
stitutes for critical materials in 
war? 

Mr. Wiggins: 1 don’t know what 
secrecy is involved here. I don’t 
know to what degree the scientists 
of the world have a knowledge of 
what this particular institute is 
doing. Here is another aspect of 
security. There is no point in deny- 
ing to the American people infor- 
mation about a product or tech- 
nique or a piece of scientific in- 
formation if that information is 
already in the hands of all the rest 
of the world. Now this has hap- 


this | 
to } 


pened a great many times during 
our wartime secrecy when long 
after the enemy had acquired in- 
formation it was being withheld 
from citizens of the United States. 


Dr, Peterson; Question here. 


Lady: Mr. Trapnell, is the ad- 
ministration fearful of divulging 
secrets to the communists or facts 
ito the public? 


Mr. Trapnell: Does this bear 
(On our question of tonight as to 
\whether or not the President’s 
(order is threatening our right to 
jinformation? I can’t answer a 
«double bladed question like that 
(except to say that the people who 
‘are responsible in its origin for the 
‘form in which this thing came 
ito the President for his approval 
/and issuance, and the people who 
;ate now charged with its adminis- 
‘tration are people who recognize 
;that freedom of access to informa- 
‘tion is more than an academic 
| question. It’s more than a political 
‘objective. It is the very tool our 
Science, our industry, our agricul- 
ture, our public health, and every 
‘other thread in the fabric of our 
industrial and national being. And 
we must get every single possible 
bit of information that we can get 
except that which is positively and 
specifically determined to be of 
such nature that if it falls into the 
hands of the enemy it will actually 
impair our ability to defend our- 
selves. 


Man: Mr. Wiggins, is this state- 
ment correct or incorrect? Prior 
to the President’s order, the secur- 
ity of our country was not in 
danger by the revelations made 
by our press? 


Mr. Wiggins: 1 think it’s a cor- 
rect statement. The President 
thought otherwise in his press con- 
ference announcing the imposition 
of this order. He expressed the 
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feeling that publications in the 
newspapers would jeopardize the 
safety of the country and I believe 
he made a statement that a study 
group at one of our prominent 
universities had disclosed that 
more than 90 percent of our secrets 
had been divulged. He didn’t say 
that they had been divulged by the 
press alone, but I think such di- 
vulgences had occurred with a re- 
sult that administration of exist- 
ing security regulations and in that 
demonstrated need for the exercise 
of further classification powers. 


Man: Mr. Trapnell, is it your 
opinion that it is legitimate to 
withhold any information from the 
public pertaining to the Korean 
Peace Agreements on the grounds 
of security? 


Mr. Trapnell: Well, I think Mr. 
Wiggins had the proper approach 
to this question as to the informa- 
tion that comes out of Korea. It 
of necessity must be reviewed and 
its handling of issuances are the 
responsibility of the theater com- 
mander. If you’re going to put a 
man such as General Ridgway in 
the position of responsibility he 
has, you must give him the neces- 
sary authority to conduct his cam- 
paigns, whether they be in con- 
ference or in the trenches, as he 
sees fit. 


Lady: Mr. Wiggins, is there any 
authentic proof that the Russians 
have profited by our publicized 
operations? 


Mr. Wiggins: I know of none. 
That’s a very difficult question be- 
cause we have very little counter- 
intelligence knowledge of how 
much information they have about 
our military equipment. 


Man: Mr. Trapnell, there must 
have been some security regula- 
tion at Yalta. Uncle Joe Stalin 
was at Yalta. How did American 


public opinion benefit by the cen- 
sorship which existed there? Dis- 
cussion afterwards was futile. How 
was America’s future protected by 
the regulations that were then in 
existence ? 


Mr. Trapnell: This again is an- 
other question which, I think, does 
not bear on the question as to 
whether or not an order issued in 
September, 1951, threatens our 
freedom of information. Perhaps if 
we had had such an order before 
Yalta we might have had a better 
situation. 


Dr. Peterson: Sorry, gentlemen, 


that’s all the time we have. Thank 
you, Mr. Wiggins and Mr. Trap- 
nell, for your contributions to our 
discussion. On behalf of Town 
Hall, I wish to thank the officials 
of the Corning Glass Works, 
especially James M. Brown, Di- 
rector of the Glass Center, and the 
officers and members of the Corn- 
ing Junior of Commerce, particu- 
larly Edwin S. Underhill and James 
Matthews. Our appreciation also 
to the Corning Evening Leader 
and Radio Station WCLI. So plan 
to be with us next week and every — 
week at the sound of the Crier’s 
Bell. 
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FOR FURTHER STUDY OF THIS WEEK’S TOPIC 


Background Questions 


Do we have a basic right to government information? 
a. What limitations, if any, should be placed on that right? 


Is the President’s security information program “censorship” ? 

a. What constitutes security information? 

b. How can we be sure “security” will not be used as a cloak to 
cover up incompetence and information which may embarrass the 
government? 

In a democracy who should be responsible for what information is 

released to the public—the government agencies or the media of 

communication ? 

a. Is it logical for the President to attack the press for printing in- 
formation which had been released by the very officials who now 
are to be in charge of classifying information? 

b. Is it dangerous for each individual agency to have the power 
to decide what information should be released? 

c. Would it be better to create one over-all government agency to 
handle such information, or does the fact that “ground rules” 
have now been established make such an agency unnecessary? 

d. Would it be better for the media of communication to enact 
voluntary self-censorship? 


e. Does the President’s order protect the press? 


How can we keep the public informed without over-informing the 


enemy ? 

a. Is security served better by keeping the country in the light or 
by keeping the enemy in the dark? 

How fully should the public be informed on our foreign and military 

policy and how we will meet certain actions of the enemy? 

Does full information leave the initiative with the enemy and 

lessen the effectiveness of our plans? 

b. Does withholding information from the public preclude an ade- 
quate basis for their support or criticism of public policy? 


a. 


Is government information withheld too long? 
a. Should full details of the Yalta Conference be made public? 


Are we getting enough information about domestic policies such as 
farm subsidies, the federal budget, inflation, etc. ? 


a. Should all government committees and agencies hold open ses- 


sions ? 
b. Should all Congressional votes be by roll call? 
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ANE el 2 MT fan? ce aiid ote 


BEHIND THE CRIER’S BELL 


* as 


Sometimes we are asked why a radio program reaching all around 
the country packs up its microphones and crier’s bell for a tour of 
some 25 to 30 cities every spring. 


To which “Town Meeting,” for once, has a simple answer. 


We want to keep these weekly broadcasts a real “two-way opera- 
tion’—in which audiences figure as importantly as the slate of top 
speakers. We want to extend an opportunity for young people on the 
campuses, delegates to business, civic, or religious conferences, for 
citizens of large towns and small to participate in “Town Meeting”— 
and make it, in fact, their own program. 


How are the tours arranged? It’s a year round business, in which 
the letters and inquiries from prospective hosts are carefully processed 
by Town Hall’s Radio-TV Director, William R. Traum. Three major 
considerations before a broadcast can be booked are: date—one that’s 
mutually satisfactory; place—with adequate seating and acoustics; and 
occasion—one that’s in keeping with the “Town Meeting” spirit. On 
the latter score, we have made ourselves at home in a remarkable variety 
of settings. 


During the next couple of months, “Town Meeting” personnel will 
continue to be busy as any primaties campaigner, when the program 
zigzags southwest to Texas, north to Wisconsin and east to the Atlantic 
seaboard. 


On May 6th, the Crier will ring his bell at Houston’s University 
of St. Thomas, where our hosts will be Social Arts Board, supported 
by civic leaders and all denominations of the city. On the following 
Tuesday, “Town Meeting” will originate under auspices of the Junior 
Committee of the DAR in Olean, New York. Later on in the month, 
a dinner meeting of the Philadelphia chapter of Atlantic Union will 
be scene of the broadcast. 

A letter from Wisconsin State College in Milwaukee, explains that | 
“Town Meeting’s” appearance on June 10th will be an event in com- 
bination with the day’s graduation exercises, while on June 24th plans 
are set to join in the sesquicentennial celebration of Massena, New 
York. 

Calling attention to a non-political convention in Chicago, the pro- 
gram of July ist will come from the Windy City under auspices of the 
National Industrial Advertisers Association. 


It’s this sort of integration with activity on many levels and in many | 
cities which gives meaning to the program title “America’s Town 
Meeting.” : 
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